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For “The Friend” 
Ancient Peru. 
(Continued from page 164.) 


“The ruins are about half a mile to the 
southward of the village, separated from it by 
a small brook and a shallow valley. They are 
on a broad and very level part of the plain, 
where the soil is an arenaceous loam, firm and 
dry. Rows of erect stones, some of them 
rough or but rudely shaped by art; others 
accurately cut and fitted in walls of admirable 
workmanship; long sections of foundations, 
with piers and portions of stairways ; blocks 
of stone, with mouldings, cornices and niches 
cut with geometrical precison ; vast masses of 
sandstone, trachyte, and basalt but partially 
hewn; and great monolithic doorways, bearing 
symbolical ornaments in relief, besides ‘innu- 
merable smaller, rectangular, and symmetri- 
cally shaped stones, rise on every hand, or 
lie scattered in confusion over the plain. It 
is only after the intelligent traveller has gone 
over the whole area and carefully studied the 
ground, that the various fragments fall into 
something like their just relations, and the 
design of the whole becomes comprehensible.” 

In this group, there are the remains of five 
different structures, in one of which “ called 
by the inhabitants of this region the Temple, 
is a great monolithic sculptured gate-way, 
which is absolutely unique, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, on this continent. The body of the 
temple forms a rectangle of 389 by 445 feet, 
defined by lines of erect stones, partly shaped 
by art. They are mostly of red sandstone, 
and of irregular size and height; those at the 
corners being more carefully squared. For 
the most part, they are between eight and ten 
feet high, from two to four fect broad, and 
from twenty to thirty inches in thickness. 
The portions entering the ground, like those 
of our granite gate-posts, are largest, and left 
so for the obvious purpose of giviog the stones 
greater firmness in their position.” 

In these limits but a small portion only of 
the author’s description can be quoted. The 
following passages will give some idea of the 
character of the workmanship of these ancient 
structures: ‘‘The pers which supported the 
palace still remain, sunk deep in the ground, 


apparently resting on an even pavement of| These niches are always a little narrower at 


Remove the superstructures of the top than at the bottom, as were also near- 
the best built edifices of our cities, and few, if 
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accuracy, or so admirably fitted together. 
And I may say, once for all, carefully weigh- 
ing my word, that in no part of the world 
have I seen stones cut with such mathemati- 
cal precision and admirable skill as in Pera, 
and in no part of Peru are there any to sur- 
pass those which are scattered over the plain 
of Tiahuanuco.” ‘The most remarkable 
monument in Tiahuanuco, is the great mono 
lithic gateway” * * “we must imagine 
first a block of stone, somewhat broken and 
defaced on the edges, but originally cut with 
precision, 13 feet 5 inches long, 7 feet 2 inches 
high above ground, and 18 inches thick. 
Through its centre is cut a door-way 4 feet 6 
inches high, and 2 feet 9 inches wide. Above 
this door-way, are four lines of sculpture in 
low relief, like the Egyptian plain sculptures, 
and a central figure, immediately over the 
door way, sculptured in high relief.” This 
central figure is that of a human head sur 
rounded by a series of what may be called 
rays, each terminating in a circle, the head of 
a condor or that of a tiger; in each hand is a 
staff or sceptre, carved at the ends into a re 
semblance to the head of a condor or tiger, 
while a series of winged human-headed and 
condor-headed figures are on each side.” 

Although carvings on the stones of these 
ancient ruins exist throughout the Inca em 
pire, yet in no other places bave sculptures 
similar to these been discovered. E.G. Squier 
observes, “They are probably symbolical ; 
but with no knowledge of the religious ideas 
and conceptions of the ancient people whose 
remains they are; it is idle to attempt to in- 
terpret them.” 

While the islands of Lake Titicaca were re- 
garded as sacred places by the ancient Peru 
vians, the valley and city of Cuzco appear to 
have been in some degree the seat of ecclesi 
astical power, and also of civil government. 
lt was here that the reigning Incas built their 
palaces, and here are now to be found some 
of the most extensive and most perfectly pre- 
served remains of their architecture. 

‘Built, as was Cuzco, on declivities more 
or less abrupt, the ancient architects were ob- 
liged to resort to an elaborate system of ter- 
racing in order to obtain level areas to receive 
their edifices. These terraces are faced with 
walls slightly inclined inwards, and uniformly 
of the kind called ‘cyclopean ;’ that is to say, 
composed of stones of irregular size and of 
every conceivable shape, but accurately fitted 
together. Where there are long lines of these 
walls—as, for instance, those supporting the 
terraces of the Colecompata—the monotony of 
the front is generally broken up by the in- 
troduction of countersunk niches, something 
like the ‘blind windows’ which our architects 
introduce to relieve the blank walls of houses. 


tions of the coast and other parts of the em- 
pire, it may be at once recognized. Ln its 
massiveness, the inclination of its walls, the 
style of its cornices, and in a few other re- 
spects, it certainly bears some resemblance to 
that of the ancient Egyptians ; bat the resem. 
blance is not of a kind to imply hecessgrily 
either connection or intercourse between 
Kgyptand Pera. Architectural progregsmust 
be made through the same steps and Owér the 
same road in all countries; and primitive 
architecture, as primitive ideas, must have a 
likeness. 

“Some of these walls are massive and im- 
posing, composed of hard and heavy stones. 
Those sustaining the terrace of the Palace of 
the Inca Rocca, in the street Triunfo, are of 
a compact, fine-grained sienite, some of them 
weighing several tons each, and fitted together 
with wonderful precision.” 

Respecting the character of the’ structures 
he saya, “ The joints were all of a precision 
unknown in our architecture, and not rivalled 
in the remains of ancient art that had fallen 
under my notice in Europe. The statement 
of the old writers, that the accuracy with 
which the stones of some structures were 
fitted together was such that it was impossi- 
ble to introduce the thinnest knife-blade, or 
finest needle between them, may be taken as 
strictly true. The world has nothing to show 
in the way of stone cutting and fitting to sur- 
pass the skill and accuracy displayed in the 
Inca structures of Cuzco. 

“ Prescott and others have fallen into the 
error of describing all the buildings of the an- 
cient Peruvians as of only a single story, low, 
and without windows. Now, the walls which 
remain show that in Cazco they were from 
thirty-five to furty feet high, besides the spring 
of the roof. They were perhaps all of a sin- 
gle story: on that point it is now impossible 
to speak ; but elsewhere we know there were 
edifices, private dwellings as well as temples, 
of two or three stories, with windows ade- 
quate for all purposes of illuminating their 
interiors; regard being had to the tempera- 
ture of the country, which, with a people un- 
acquainted with glass, would limit the num- 
ber of apertures to absolute requirements.” 

The temple of the sun was the principal, 
and probably the most imposing edifice, not 
only in Cuzco, but in all Peru, if not in all 
America. The existing remains confirm sab- 
stantially the descriptions of the chroniclers. 
Here a long reach of massive wall, yonder a 
fragment, now a corner, next a doorway, and 
anon a terrace,—through the aid of these L 
was able to make up a ground plan of the an- 
cient edifice, substantially, if not ent‘zely, 
accurate. Its length was 296 feet; its breadth. 
as nearly as can now be determined was 52 
feet. There exist in Cuzco, in some of the 
private museums, portions of the golden plates 


ily all the Inca door-ways and windows. Inca\ with which the walls of the temple of the sun 
any, would expose foundations laid with equal |architecture is peculiar and characteristic.| were covered. 


There is hardly a doubt of 


care, and none of them stones cut with such| Wherever it was introduced among the na-|their authenticity. They are simply sheets 
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of pure gold, beaten exceedingly thin, not 
thicker than fine note-paper. ' 
(To be concluded.) 


Lucey Gregory. 
(Continued from page 167.) 

1835, 2d mo. 12th.—After another illness, she 
writes :—At one time, during my late attack, 
when in an extremity of pain, and when faith 
and patience were reduced to so low an ebb 
that I was almost ready to despair, a remark- 
able circumstance occurred. Suddenly, | be- 
held, as plainly as though it had been with 
my natural eye, the lovely form of my pre- 
cious departed sister, arrayed in a spotless 
white robe, and holding a palm in her delicate 
hand, as emblems of purity and victory. She 
appeared to be happily gliding through the 
air; but so transient was the view, that I 
could not even catch a glimpse of her counten- 
ance. .Neither did she attempt to notice me; 
but the impression it left on my mind is be- 
yond expression, and seemed to say, ‘*‘ Follow 
her, as she followed her crucified Lord and 
Saviour.” 

4th mo. 16th.—How necessary I find it, 
morning by morning, and evening by even- 
ing, to seek for a fresh supply of faith and 
patience, to enable me to meet the varied oc- 
eurrences of life with calmness and propriety. 
My physical powers often feel so weakened, 
that at times [ am ready to sink as in the 
“deep waters where there is no standing ;” 
were it not for the radiance of the bright 
star of Hope, which is sometimes permitted 
to burst through the gloom, and, like the 
mariner’s compass, points to that haven of 
rest and peace where, I trust, my shattered 
bark will one day be safely anchored. 

“ And oh! when I have safely pass’d 
Through every conflict but the last, 
Still, Lord—unchanging—watch beside 
My painful bed ; for Thou hast died. 
Then point to realms of endless day, 
And wipe the latest tear away.” 

5th mo. 10th.—After having been confined 
to the house for six months, | have once more 
enjoyed a walk round our little garden. How 
mingled were the emotions which strove for 
utterance in my breast, whilst | sat pensively 
beside my faithful care-taker! 

6th mo. 21st.—Enjoyed the privilege of at- 
tending meeting, after a long absence; when 
the reflection was consoling, that, though pre- 
vented from outwardly meeting with my 
friends, the silent prayer, and the sigh, breath- 
ed in secret at the footstool of mercy, have 
been offered in sincerity within my sick cham- 
ber; where I have experienced many times of 
refreshment from the presence of the Lord. 

7th mo. 26th.—First-day. Such a peaceful 
tranquillity prevails, comparable to feeding 
as beside the still waters, that the query bas 
arisen with some weight: “If a little fore- 
taste of that rest which is prepared for the 
people of God is so delightful, what must the 
reality be?” Surely the thought of ever at- 
taining such a rich consummation of my 
hopes, should create in me a willingness to 
give up everything that is called for. And 
what a mercy it is that, the more I saffer, the 
more I am enabled to cling to Jesus as my 
only refuge, as I think I have been taught not 
to depend on instrumental aid. Rather would 
I simply endeavor to make my peace with 
God, as in the “silence of all flesh.” And, 
thanks be to His adorable Name, though He 
has been pleased “ to chasten me sore, He has 
not given me over unto death,” but in many 
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a time of extremity I have been constrained 
to praise Him, as on the banks of deliverance, 
and to say with the Psalmist, “ The Lord is 
my light and mysalvation, whom shall | fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life, of whom 
shall I be afraid ?” 

10th mo. 17th.—Another suffering illness, 
through which my Saviour has been pre- 
ciously near, refreshing me, as with the day- 
spring from on high, when seeking shelter 
under that Rock which is as “a covert from 
the storm.” 

12th mo. 6th.—Attended meeting, though 
very feeble in body; but I have no canse to 
regret having made the effort. Instead of 
feeling fatigued by the exertion, I was com- 
forted and refreshed. 

(To be continued.) 


The Swiss Paralytie. 

One day, whilst on a visit to Switzerland, 
[ was lamenting my frequent ill-health, when 
a friend said to me, “Do you know Haber. 
mehl, of Bevieux, in the Canton de Vaud ?” 

“ No,” I replied, “I have never even heard 
of bim.” 

‘** Well,” said he, with a pleasant smile, 
“when you feel tempted to complain of your 
condition, go and see Habermehl.” 

“ But who is Habermehl, then ?” I asked. 

My friend took off his spectacles, and, look- 
ing at me earnestly, said, “ How old are you ?” 

“T am thirty.” 

“Then you were sixteen years old when 
Habermehl took to his bed, and from that 
time he has never left it.” 

“Oh, dear, then he must be a complete 
paralytic.” 

‘Yes, the last time that I had the pleasure 
of seeing him, now two years since, he was 
lying nearly flat upon his back, his eyes look- 
ing up toward the ceiling, and [ am sure if I 
were to return now I should find him in ex- 
actly the same position.” 

“Is he, then, completely paralyzed ?” 

*‘Not altogether. He can still move his 
eyes, and two fingers on bis left hand.” 

“ But he is a mere chrysalis, then,” I said. 
“T trust, at any rate, that he does not snffer.” 

“On the contrary,” replied my friend, “ he 
suffers extremely. His body is covered with 
sores, and, although he has lost the power of 
moving, he retains all his sensitiveness. He 
is even subject to severe colds, and when he 
coughs, the pain is so terrible that he cannot 
refrain from crying out.” 

“ And you say that he does not complain ?” 
[ inquired. 

“ He complain! Never!” 

“Then I must go and see him,” I said, and 
with that we parted. 

A few days after this conversation I arrived 
at Bex. A woman pointed out the road I was 
to take, and I set off for Bevieux. The dwel- 
ling of Habermehl, a little rustic cottage, built 
on the border of a pine wood, a short distance 
from the Gryon Road, was not very easy to 
find. After searching for it unsuccessfully 
for half an hour, I was just about to give up 
in despair, when the sound of a hammer amid 
the silence of the forest attracted my atten- 
tion, and drew me toward the house. I had 
been told that the father of the paralytic was 
a cooper by trade, and I concluded, and right- 
ly, that it was he who was making all this 
noise. A little pathway among the bushes, 
that I had not previously noticed, led me to 
a shed before which I found an old man pat- 


ting together the parts of a barrel. 
off work to receive me. 

** My good man,”’ I said, “ you are the father 
of Eugene Habermehl, are you not?” 

Without replying (so accustomed was he 
to visits of this kind), he went toward the cot- 
tage, making a sign for me to follow. The 
old mother was in the kitchen, making lint. 
She arose at my approach, made a courtesy, 
and, opening a door, said, “ Eugene, here is 
@ visitor.” 

I can still see the neat little room, fragrant 
with the perfume of mignonette (a pot of it 
being on the table by the side of the large 
Bible), the bureau of polished walnut wood, 
two shelves filled with books and papers, and 
in the window a canary, which seemed to be 
examining me with some curiosity. I still 
hear that gentle voice, broken, but by no 
means plaintive, as he addressed me from the 
further end of the room. ‘“ You are very kind, 
sir; will you take a seat?” On turning around 
I found myself in the presence of Habermehl. 
Never shall I forget that first glance. Ona 
little bed of fir wood a man was lying, his 
head straight upon the pillow. He did not 
move, but his large blue eyes, which beamed 
with extraordinary lustre in that corpse-like 
face, turned with difficulty toward me, and 
looked at me with an expression of the deepest 
kindness. He held between the first and second 
fingers of the left hand a small slight stick, 
and with the end of it turned over the leaves 
of a book, which was suspended from the ceil- 
ing by a wire, and hung before him as he lay 
on his bed. This little arrangement had been 
made by a kind friend, as be was unable to 
hold a book. My first impulse was to offer 
him my hand, my second to retain it, remem- 
bering that the poor man was incapable of 
responding to my advances. He smiled on ob- 
serving my embarrassment, saying, “ Pardon 
me, sir; [ cannot receive as L would like to 
do those who are good enough to come and 
see me, but I am not the less grateful. Will 
you take a seat ?” 

I did so, on a chair placed by the side of 
the bed ; but, observing that he could scarcely 
see me, [ rose and stood at the foot of it. 

* Do you suffer much ?” I asked. 

“Oh, my sufferings are quite supportable, 
sir, especially since Madame H has sent 
me ointment to repair this poor body, which 
threatens to fall to ruins.” 

“ You are very patient,” I said. 

“Oh, God is so good to me! He has sent 
me so many friends that I am richer than a 
prince. Only look,” said he, moving his little 
stick toward the wall, which was covered with 
photographs ; ‘‘see how many visits I receive. 
When I look at these portraits, I see the 
friends who gave them to me, I hear their 
voices, and I call to mind the good things 
they have said to me. 

Indeed, I was much more solitary when I 
could come and go like others ; and, more than 
all, much less happy, because [ did not know, 
as [ now do, the grace of God. Oh, sir! if it 
were possible to give me back my youth and 
my health, without the knowledge of that 
dear Saviour, do you think I would accept 
it?” 

[looked at that worn countenance, at those 
hollow eyes, at that inert body, and I could 
not speak. 

“No, sir,” said the sufferer, moving his little 
stick with all the energy that he was capable 
of (the only gesture he could make,) “I would 
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not accept it! Far better is the life of the 
soul with the death of the body than the op- 
osite. Can you doubt it?” 

“ No, certainly, but F 

“Tt is the triumph of grace!” said Haber- 
mehl, with animation, interrupting me, his 
countenance meantime radiant with joy. “I 
have not always enjoyed this peace. At one 
time I found it very hard to be compelled to 
lie here like a corpse, while the companions 
of my childhood were coming and going as 
they pleased, bappy to be in life, working and 
earning their bread, and when work was over 
enjoying repose. But I have learned to be 
content, in spite of all. I read, I pray, I re- 
ceive visits, think of those whom [| love, 
they write to meand [ reply to them, for you 
must know, sir, that God has given me a sec- 
retary, as though I were a prince. It is my 
little niece who writes for me, and she does 
not do it badly ; and when I am not suffering 
too severely, when the sun shioes in at the 
window, and my canary (so silent to-day be- 





.cause the weather is dull) begins to sing, then 


I am the happiest of men, and I exclaim with 
delight, ‘ Verily, O God, Thou loadest me with 
benefits !’” 


Feeling that nothing could be less oppor-|P 


tune than to take upon myself to offer conso- 
lation, which was my first impulse, T allowed 
myself to be carried away by the cheerfulness 
of my host and the charm of his conversa 
tion. History, geography, travels, missionary 
labors—nothing seemed strange or uninterest- 
ing to him; and that which was most extra- 
ordinary was that he identified himself so 
completely with those he was reading about, 
that he spoke of them as though they were 
old friends. One would have said that he had 
accompanied them in their expeditions, so 
much life and reality did he put into his ac- 
counts of them. 

“Just as you came in,” he said, touching 
with his little stick the book that was sus- 
wre over the bed, “I was in Africa with 

obert Moffat. We had just put up a school- 
house at Kuruman, and a real pleasure it was 
to hear these little Bechuanas spelling out a 
verse of St. Luke-” 

Since that time I have frequently seen the 
paralytic of Bevieux, and never have I ceased 
to admire in him the facility with which suf- 
ferers can be bent to every circumstance 
under the influence of the grace of God. For 
twenty years Habermehl has never stirred 
from his bed, but in spirit he went sometimes 
to visit the most distant missionary stations, 
associated himself with every work of charity, 
and prayed for all who were in trouble of any 
kind. Who can say whether in the great day 
of account there will be found many servants 
who have labored as faithfully as he? The 
last time that I had the pleasure of seeing 
him, his sight, weakened by too much read- 
ing, had begun to fail ; his tongue had become 
heavy ; it could scarcely communicate his 
thoughts ; but his contentment and peace of 
mind were clearly written on his countenance. 
It was appointed to this faithful servant of 
Jesus Christ to leave this world on the 22d of 
May, 1873.— Translated from “La Feuille 
Religieuse.”’ 





It makes a great difference in the appear- 
ance of actions whether they are seen through 
friendly or envious eyes. Some very harm- 
less objects look like hideous monsters under 
the microscope. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Arthur Howell. 


(Continued from page 163). 


11th mo. 27th. The trial between John 
Evans and Friends closed last evening, and 
the charge given by Judge Blackinbridge to 
the jary. They are expected to deliver their 
verdict this morning. The trial has lasted 
about one week, and the court has been un- 
commonly crowded. It being a cause of great 
importance to Friends and other religious 
societies in general. N.B. Thejury delivered 
their verdict this morning at eleven: not 
having agreed until daylight ; two of them 
being very tardy and opposed to Friends. 
Verdict, guilty, with half a cent damages, 
and no costs against Friends. So Johnny is 
thrown to the wall after persevering for 
several years in the prosecution with great 
obstinacy. [This trial, which excited con- 
siderable interest in Philadelphia at the time, 


grew out of the circumstance, that the wife of 
John Evans was brought under the care of 


the Women’s Monthly Meeting. It is believed 
the occasion of this was her neglecting to as- 
semble with her fellow-members for the pur- 
eof Divine worship—out of compliance 
with the wishes of her husband, who had be 
fore been disunited from the Society of Friends, 
of which at one time he was a member. 
Mary Clark and another woman Friend 
called at the house, as a committee, to visit 
her, John met them in the entry, told them 
that his wife was upstairs in her room, and 
that they could not see her. In her pleading 
with the busband to be allowed to go up to 
see the wife, Mary laid her hand on John, 
either to soothe his ruffled temper, or gently 
to remove him outof her way. This act was 
80 resented, that he brought a suit against 
ber for assault and battery, and employed two 
lawyers to plead his cause, one of these was 
ared Ingersoll. The course pursued by his 
counsel drew unusual attention to the case. 
The whole course of procedure among Friends 
in cases of violation of the discipline, was 
brought into court—the Minute Book of the 
Monthly Meeting was produced, prominent 
members of the Society (among them the late 
Samuel Bettle) were subpcenaed as witnesses, 
and copious extracts were read from the Book 
of Discipline, drawing from Judge Tilghman, 
who presided over the trial, strong expression 


of admiration at the character of that code of 


regulations. The decision was, that as Mary 
laid her hand on John Evans in his own house, 
there was a technical breach of the peace, but 
not an actual one under the circumstances. 
This trial has somewhat modified the practice 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, as to testimonies of disownment. 
These are not now signed by the Clerk, but 


their authenticity rests on the testimony of 


the committee who deliver them to the party 
concerned. ] 

29th. Daniel Haviland and companion re- 
turned homeward; although Daniel’s prospect, 
as certified in his certificate, was very exten- 
sive to the northward and westward. Some 
circumstances occurring in this city, at Pine 
Street Meeting, has tended to his discdurage- 
ment: Friends there could not with clearness 
see the propriety of his visiting the families 
of Friends of that meeting, and this being the 
second time he has been put by after propos- 
ing it, apprehend this second disappointment 
has proved too heavy for him; should the 
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concern continue or be renewed, believe it 
may be safe for him to try it again. 

Ist mo. 2d, 1811. Wm. Rawle’s son and Jesse 
Waln’s daughter married at Pine St. Meeting- 
house ; a great number of gay young people 
attended, and as is usual on such occasions, 
when the light and gay attend, there is much 
unsettlement, and was so until Richard Jor- 
dan appeared in an excellent and powerful 
testimony, under which weight and solidity 
attended, and the meeting closed after awful 
prayer. 

3d. Our Monthly Meeting adjourned to 
the close of the meeting to-day. Richard 
Jordan had acceptable service in meeting for 
worship. A proposition was made for the 
first time for Friends to consider of, to have 
a meeting-house erected on the lot on Twelfth 
St., between High and Chestnut, to accom- 
modate Friends and others at the west end of 
the city. It was left over for the present 
there not appearing a sufficient current of 
unity to minute it. 

4th. Morning ushered in withsnow. Bought 
two cords of wood, after meeting yesterday, 
at Chestnut St. wharf, at $8 per cord. Had 
not a wheelbarrow full at home, having ne- 
glected laying it in in summer, as has been 
my usual practice—must now pay near double 
price. We must live and learn all our days, 
and endeavor to grow wiser as we grow older. 
“ Bought wit, it is said, is good, if not bought 
too dear.” 

12th. Jacob Switzer and Henry Batton 
here from Fishing Creek ; brought floar, part- 
ridges and pheasants. Sold scratched flour at 
$9.50; pheasants 37 cts. per pair, and part- 
ridges at 75 cts. doz. 

20th. Caleb, the son of my first cousin 
Jacob Howell, buried this morning, aged 26 
years; a blood vessel broke twelve weeks 
since, followed by a rapid consumption. He 
was an affectionate son, of innocent deport- 
ment; his end was crowned with peace. 

2d mo. 21st. Proposal revived at Monthly 
Meeting to have a meeting-house built on lot 
on 12th street, was left on Friends’ minds for 
further consideration. 

4th mo. 9th. Our Prep: Select meeting 
held yestermorn at ten, on account of Yearly 
Meeting being next week ; after which several 
of our company went into the new meeting- 
house on grave-yard lot, built, and now finish- 
ed for the use of our Particular Meeting ; the 
one to the east, which we have occupied for 
some time past, being built to hold the wo- 
men’s Yearly Meeting. 

4th mo. 10th. Morning clear and cold; wind 
north-east. Information from Frankford of 
the sudden death of our valued friend, James 
Simpson, a true, living, worthy minister of 
the Gospel of Jesus. Died with cramps in (the) 
stomach yesternoon—was taken in the morn- 
ing. 

Beh mo. 5th. Joshua Maul’s wife buried 
in our ground yesterday afternoon. Company 
numerous; a solid time; T. Scattergood was 
largely favored in testimony. Joshua and 
family lived at Wilmington; came to Yearly 
Meeting, his wife being in a poor state of 
health, remained at her brother Benj. John- 
son’s, over Schuylkill, near the Falls, and was 
buried from Roberts, Arch St., between 8th 
and 9th Sts. 

6th. Our Quarterly Meeting was large ; 
Betsey Purinton and sister, from Salem, N. C., 
attended. Thos. Scattergood’s certificate was 
indorsed with the concurrence and unity of 
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the meeting, to attend New York and New 
England and other meetings. [In this jour- 
ney, Thomas Scattergood accompanied his 
friend Susanna Horne, of England, then on a 
religious visit to America. In his journal, he 
speuks of being at Sandwich Meeting, and 
mentions the fullowing incident, which oc- 
curred during a previous visit to New Eng- 
land. “ When I was here before, a man who 
lived at some distance came into the meeting, 
and endeavored to get Aaron Beede to follow 
him out; but upon every attempt Aaron mo- 
tioned to him to sit down, and at last pre- 
vailed on him so to do, and he staid the meet- 
ing out. In the course of the communication, 
mention wus made of the grievousness of the 
sin of injuring our neighbors; and that such 
as did so, would be met with sooner or luter. 
This man, after getting home, which was im- 
mediately after meeting, went to one of his 
neighbors and told him that he had injured 
one of his oxen, and hid him in the woods, 
and offered to make him restitution for the 
same.” ] 

14th. Morning meeting large and much fa- 
vored; Charles Osborne from Tennessee coun- 
try, largely favored to speak to the several 
states of the people attending; he has an ex- 
cellent gift; inferior I think to few—about 35 
years of age. Edward Jones, in bis 70th year, 
attended afternoon meeting; is an innocent 
man, and bad a short, lively testimony ; re- 
turned to Henry Bowmen’s in the evening, 
accompanied by his son, with whom he came, 
and Anne Mifflin went in Henry’s wagon to 
be at Springfield Meeting, Del. Co. 

16th. Fifth of the week. Meeting closed 
at half past twelve; C. Osborne had accept- 
able service. 

23. Remains of E. Waring (a minister) in- 
terred ; company very numerous, one square 
and a half long; she being much beloved, was 
of an exemplary life and conversation, given 
to hospitality, and like her dear Master, spent 
much of her time in going about doing good ; 
had a large share of the cup of bitterness to 
partake of, but through mercy was preserved 
through all to ber Master’s praise and the 
edification and comfort of others. “ Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like unto his,” was the language de- 
livered by I. P. atthe grave. It was remark- 
able she attended the meeting at Pine Street 
yesterday week, in usual health, 
Osborne, in his testimony, spoke to such an 
exercised state as she had passed through in 
life, and said a few more heart-rending sea- 
sons and all would be over. She, with tears 
in her eyes, repeated the words to a friend at 
the close of the meeting, and said they were 
for her, they were sealed on her mind, and 
she believed her time would be short. She 
was seized with the pleurisy, shortly after, 
suffered much bodily pain, but died in peace, 
being favored with relief from pain before 
her exit. 

(To be continued.) 


———__.—____ 


He that would know, saith Archbishop 
Tillotson, what a man believes, let him attend 
rather to what he does, than what he talks. 
He that leads a wicked life, makes a more 
credible and effectual profession of infidelity, 
than he who in words only denies the Gospel. 
He may have orthodox opinions in religion, 
but when all is done, there is no such error 
and heresy, nothing so fundamentally oppo- 
site to religion, as a wicked life. 


Charles! 
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Selected. 
“For now is our salvation nearer than when we be- 
lieved.”—Rommns xiii. 11. 

Rejoice my fellow pilgrim for another stage is o’er, 

Of the weary homeward journey to be travelled through 
no more; 

No more these clouds and shadows shall darken all 
our sky ; 

No more these snares and stumbling-blocks across our 
path shall lie. 


Rejoice my fellow-soldier, for another long campaign 

Is ended, and its dangers have not been met in vain; 

Some enemies are driven back, some ramparts over- 
thrown, 

Some earnest given that victory at length shall be our 
own. 


Rejoice my fellow servant, for another year is past; 

The heat and burden of the day will not forever last ; 

And yet the work is pleasant now, and sweet the 
Master’s smile, 

And well may we be diligent through all our “little 
while.” 

Rejoice my Christian brother, for the race is nearly 
run, 

And home is drawing nearer with each revoiving sun ; 

And if some ties are broken here of earthly hope and 
love, 

More sweet are the attractions of the better land above. 


The light that shone through all the past, will stiltour 
steps attend, 

The Guide, who led us hitherto, will lead us to the end ; 

The distant view is brightening, with fewer clouds 
between ; 

The golden streets are gleaming now, the pearly gates 
are seen. 


Oh! for the joyous meetings there, to meet and part no 
more, 

Forever with the Lord, and all the loved ones gone 
before ; 

New mercies from our Father’s hand, with each new 
year may come; 

But that will be the best of all, a blissful welcome 
home! 

cesneniifilquesiatinnns 

The great Tunnel into the Comstock Silver Lodes, Nevada, 

A few days ago, a telegram from San Fran- 
cisco having announced the fact that the great 
Sutro Tunnel had penetrated into paying ore, 
and had reached the distance of 18,400 feet 
into the mountain, the following letter de- 
scriptive of the work and the objects it is to 
accomplish will have additional interest. The 
letter was written as business information, 
towards the close of August last, but the lapse 
of time does not affect the information it con- 
tains, except that the tunnel has advanced 
about six hundred and seventy feet since that 
time, and is now about 18,400 feet long, in- 
stead of 17,731 in the middle of August. At 
this rate it should be within about fifty feet 
of the great Combination mining shaft, and, 
therefore, that near the point where its use- 
fulness and value are to be tested. The tun- 
nel is as straight as an arrow, and daylight, 
appearing like a small star, can be seen from 
the furthermost point. 

The bottom of the Combination shaft is 
1500 feet from the surface, and the blasts in 
the tunnel header can be distinctly heard by 
the workmen in the shaft. 

In order to connect with the different min- 
ing works on the lode, there still remains to 
be driven about 1500 feet after the Combina- 
tion slraft is passed, and it is expected that the 
total distance will be accomplished by April 
Ist, 1878. 

The temperature in the header at the pre- 
sent time, is about 90° Fahr.; of the water, 
about 97°. 

Judging from the past, an average progress 
of 300 feet per month may be relied upon, 


which is taken as a basis in establishing its 
completion on the 1st of April next. 

The progress of the Sutro Tunnel as com- 
pared with that of the Mont Cenis and St, 
Gothard is cousiderably in advance of these 
works. 

The total expenditure in constracting the 
work, including all auziliaries was, on Aa. 
gust Ist, $2,830,597.28, and it is expected that 
$250,000 will be required to complete it to the 
Comstock Lode, while to provide it with a 
double track and bring it into complete work. 
ing order with wire rope transportation, &c., 
will take, $500,000 more. 

The Sutro Tunnel is intended to facilitate 
mining operations on the Comstock Lode, 
The mines on this lode have reached a depth 
of from 1000 to 2300 feet, and the difficulties 
of mining have so rapidly increased, that the 
cost of pumping the water from the mines at 
the present time, will foot up from $2 000,000 to 
$3,000,000 per annum; and the temperature 
has so much increased that the thermometer 
stands, in the deepest portions of: the mines,. 
at from 95 degrees to 120 degrees, while the 
water in some places has a temperature as 
high as 160 degrees. Mining under these cir. 
cumstances becomes enormously expensive, 
for the miners can work in most places but 
tive (5) minutes at a time when they have to 
retire to cooling places, which are specially 
provided, and into which compressed air is 
introduced. Another man takes the pick, and 
he also retires before ten minutes are up, and 
thus it requires three or four men to handle a 


single ick. 
is now generally held by mining engi- 


neers, that the only way to work the Com- 
stock Lode at great depths is by means of 
compressed air, which, when it is discharged 
in hot places, in expanding, takes up a large 
portion of the existing heat. Compressed air 
acts on this principle: Take the temperature 
of the air at the place where the compressor 
is placed, for instance at 60°. Now, 5 cubic 
feet, say, are compressed into one foot ; this 
one foot, after being compressed, would have 
a temperature of 300°—which, in fact, it has; 
but the compres-ors being so constructed as to 
surround the cylinders with a current of cold 
water, the compressed air soon cools off to 
the ordinary temperature—that is to say 60°. 
The compressed air, after being conveyed 
through pipes, reaches the hot places in the 
mines, where the temperature is, say 110 de- 
grees.” Every cubic foot of air discharged, 
will again expand instantaneously into five 
cubic feet, and enough of the 110 degrees of 
heat existing at that point are taken up by 
the expanded air as to reduce it considerably ; 
and it has been shown that the temperature 
even in the hottest places can be reduced down 
as low as 60 or 70 degrees. Supposing, for 
instance, that every cubic foot of air discharg- 
ed, which expands into five cubic feet, acts 
upon five cubic feet of air at 110 degrees, we 
would have for the ten cubic feet an aggre- 
gate temperature of 550 plus 60, equal to 610 
degrees, or an average temperature for cach 
cubic foot of 61 degrees. 

Near the mouth of the Sutro Tunnel the 
Carson River flows, which has a considerable 
fall, and the power of which will he utilized 
for making compressed air, which will be sent 
into all the mines for purposes of cooling the 
atmosphere, and for propelling, drilling ma- 
chinery, pumps, hoisting works, &c.,&e.  * 

The Comstock Lode continues to pour out 





its precious treasures with much regularity. 
Its yield for the current year is estimated at 
about $36,000,000, of which one half is gold 
and the other half silver. By means of the 
Satro Tunnel, it is believed that this yield 
will be kept up for the next fifty years, one 
of the principal sources of yield being the low 
grade ores, which it will be possible to ex- 
tract after mining expenses are reduced to a 
minimum cost. 

Some most extraordinary fortunes have 
been made through these mines: four men 
who were in the most ordinary walks of life 
but a few years ago are fortunate enough now 
to control what is known as the “Big Bo- 
nanza,” and their aggregate wealth is esti- 
mated to-day at $60,000,000. 

With such chances to make enormous for- 
tunes, the population of the Pacific coast has 
been more or less induced to engage in stock 
gambling operations in the shares of the Com- 
stock mines, and it has assumed such propor- 
tions that not only the men of means, but 
laboring men and servant girls are engaged 
in these stock gambling ventures, 

This has been a great misfortune to the 
Pacific coast, and has much affected its moral 
standing. 

It is generally believed that after the com- 
pletion of the Satro Tunnel, mining will be- 
come a more legitimate pursuit, for the mines 
will be worked for their own merit; and being 
thrown open to the inspection of the public, 
the real condition of the mines will be more 
generally known.—Philada. Ledger. 


For “The Friend ” 
Memoirs of John Simpson. 


Among the worthies, who entered into 
labor in the harvest field of the Good Hus. 
bandman, about one hundred years ago, were 
two brothers, who were highly esteemed by 
their friends of that day.- These were John 
and James Simpson. Jobn was the elder, by 
three or four years; but they appear to have 
bowed their necks to the yoke of Christ at 
about thesametime. Their first appearances 
in the ministry were near together, for many 
years they labored harmoniously in the cause 
of religion; and, though the younger was first 
called from this scene of conflict, but a few 
months elapsed ere the older brother followed 
him to that blessed State, where the weary 
soul is forever at rest. 

The name of James Simpson is probably 
the more familiar of the two, to most of the 
readers of “The Friend,” owing to certain 
nervous eccentricities of character, which 
have been preserved by tradition, and have 
often served to amuse social circles; in which, 
at the same time, his memory has been held 
in affectionate esteem. From these peculiari- 
ties, Jobn Simpson appears to have been free. 
A brief Memoir of him has recently been pub 
lished, by his step-daughter Mary I. Hadley, 
—designed principally for circulation among 
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vania, and Miami Quarterly Meeting, Ohio. 
The former of these documents says: 

“It appears he was born the 23d day of 
Tenth mo. 1739, of parentsin membership with 
Friends, who removed (when be was an in- 
fant) and settled in the verge of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting in this county ; and being 
naturally of a quick and lively disposition, he 
often indulged himself in levity and mirth 
incident to unthinking youth ; but sometime 
before he arrived to man’s estate, a visitation 
of divine love was extended to his soul, 
whereby he was favored to see sin to be ex- 
ceeding sinful, and as he abode in humility, 
under the operation of the Spirit upon him, 
he was favored to experience his own fallen 
nature in a good degree subjected, and a new 
birth brought forth. 

About the 26th year of his age, he appeared 
in the ministry, and became an able minister 
of the gospel ; for the promulgation of which 
he was concerned to visit the meetings on this 
continent, and many of them several times, his 
life and conversation corresponding with the 
gospel. And, as he knew from experience that 
young people left to themselves often spend 
time unprofitably, especially on First-day af- 
ternoons, he was frequently engaged to sit 
down with his family in solid retirement; at 
nape had the Scriptures of Truth read there- 

1, and that the benefit might become more 
anne was engaged to recommend the like 
practice to others. When differences or dis- 
unity arose within his knowledge, he was 
zealously engaged to endeavor to bring about 
a settlement and reconciliation, for which 
service he was peculiarly gifted. 

Having removed to the State of Ohio in 
the year 1810, and spent some time there in 
the service of Truth, his mind became easy to 
retarn, though in a weak state of health; and 
proceeding on his journey as far as Waynes- 


ville, he departed this life on the 30th day of 


the Eighth mo. 1811, aged about 72 years. 
Some extracts from his writings during his 
sickness are hereto annexed. 

‘Now having been above a month tried 
with sickness and weakness, some days and 


nights sharp pain as ever I experienced, but; 


most surely I could say, that the Lord did 
make my bed in sickness, and heard my sup. 


plications that I was enabled to put up, that} 


he would look down upon me. The joyful| 


and peaceful state of mind [ feel, and also | 


sweet brotherly love among my friends, so 
that if I have now finished my day’s work, 
let all my children, connexions, and friends 
secretly hope, that if I live or die I am the 
Lord's. I seldom or ever felt more desirous 
that Truth might prosper; but feel a heavy 
cloud over the church, as the Apostle Paul 
mentions concerning the foolish Galatians. 
O, may every sensible Christian professor lay 
it closely to heart, and unite in supplication, 
that the prophecy of Zephaniah may come to 
pass: For then will I turn to the people a 

pure language, that they may all call upon 


his descendants, —some parts of which, it is|the name of the Lord, to serve him with one 
believed, will be interesting to a wider cirele| consent.’ ” 


of readers. 

John Simpson was twice married. His 
first wife was Ruth Whitson. A few years 
before the close of life, he married Anne Ing 
ham. 

The following selections from John Simp- 
son’s letters may be appropriately introduced 
by parts of the Memorials respecting him, 
issued by Falls Monthly Meeting, Pennsyl- 


The testimony of Miami Quarterly Meeting 
is as follows: 

“As this our beloved friend closed the 
evening of his days in this country, we ap- 


prehend it might be proper for us to give 


some account of his labors and services dur- 
ing the short period of his residence within 
the limits of this Quarter. 

He arrived with his family at Waynesville 
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on his way to his intended habitation near 
West Branch meeting house, a few days be- 
fore our Quarterly Meeting i in the Eighth mo. 
1810, which he attended, and in which he ap- 
peared to be much favored, being made the 
channel through which flowed much salutary 
counsel, advice, and encouragement to many 
minds. 

Early in the Ninth month in company with 
some Friends of West Branch Monthly Meet- 
ing, he went to Cincinnati, and had a meet- 
ing there much to his own and the satisfac- 
tion of those who attended; thence to most 
of the meetings within the limits of Center, 
Cesar’s Creek and Miami Monthly Meetings; 
frequently appointing meetings where none 
were usually held; and during the winter 
visited most or all the other meetings within 
the limits of our extensive Quarter, having 
been remarkably favored with health in his 
travels during the severest part of this win- 
ter. Inthe Third month following, he was 
taken with a severe illness, but recruited so 
as to be able to attend our Quarterly Meeting 
in the Fifth month, though under considera- 
ble bodily indisposition. 

On First day night, the 15th of Sixth mo., 
he uttered the following supplication: ‘Most 
righteous Father, thou knowest that a tried 
remnant yet continues to love thee more than 
all things, be pleased to go along with and 
support them through the »heights and through 
the depths and the many trials that may be 
alloted to their portion, and enable them, O 
righteous Father, in every dispensation of 
thy love, in the sincerity of their hearts to 
ascribe unto thee the honor and the glory 
forever and forever more.’ His spirit was of- 
ten engaged in prayer for the youth, and once 
in this manner, ‘Oh Father, that thou wouldst 
be pleased to pour out of thy spirit upon 
sons and upon daughters ;’—and often invited 
those about him to come with him into the 
house of prayer and pray with bim and for 
him. 

A few days before his decease, he desired 
the following testimony to be taken down in 
writing and spread among his friends as his 
last legacy. 

He observed that the nearer he drew to the 
close of his life the plainer he saw, and the 
clearer evidence he had, that the greatest de- 
ception Satan practised upon mankind was to 
persuade them that they could be Christians 
without that baptism (that is, spiritual bap- 
tism),*but it was his express desire that they 
might not be deceived, but be willing to en- 
dure that baptism that Christ was baptized 
with ; frequently repeating, there is no other 
way, there is no other way. He often ex- 
pressed, that he had great peace of mind in 
having been obedient to what he believed to 
be his heavenly Father’s will, in coming to 
this western country to finish his work; that 
it crowned his evening with joy, though it 
a|tended to lay his body far from bis near and 
dear connexions, to which he was resigned : 
That he was glad he had returned to Waynes- 
ville, for he felt himself among his friends ; 
frequently saying, ‘I feel like one that has 
done his day’s work; | have fought a good 
fight and all is well, dust must return to 
dust.’ 

About half-past 12 o’clock on the morning 
of the 30th of the Eighth mo., he quietly de- 
parted this life, and on n the morning of the 10th 
of Ninth mo., his body, attended by a large 
body of Fri ends and others, was decently in- 
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terred in Friends’ burying ground, Waynes- 
ville, with a solemnity suiting the occasion. 

Signed in and on behalf of said Meeting, 
held the 9th of Fifth mo., 1812, by Benjamin 
Hopkins, Clerk.” 


The Great Bengal Cyclone of 1876.—This is 
undoubtedly the gravest calamity ever caused 
by water. Three great islands and innumer- 
able small ones were entirely swept by the 


flood, as also the mainland over an area of 


five or six miles in length by about four miles 
in width. These islands all lie near the mouth 
of the Meghna, a river formed by the union 
of the Ganges with the Brahmapootra. The 
largest of the islands—Dakin Shahabazpore 
—is 800 miles in circumference, and bad 240,- 
000 inhabitants; while the other two great is- 
lands—Hattia and Sundney—had in all about 
100,000 inhabitants. The people had only a 
few minutes to think of their safety when the 
wave rose ten to twenty feet above the land. 
Two hours later the flood began to subside, 
but not till noon of the following day could 
the survivors quit their places of refuge in the 
trees, &e. 

The villages are surrounded by groves of 
cocoanuts and palm trees; those who saved 
themselves did so by taking to the trees. 
Some took refuge on the house-tops, but the 
water entercd the houses and roofs and car- 
ried them off to the sea, together with the 
people upon them. There was hardly a house. 
hold on the island or on the neighboring coast 
but had Jost several of its members. All the 
cattle were lost. Boats were swept away, 
and, as wagons on wheels are unknown in 
that region, all means of communication failed. 


Nearly all of the civil and police officials per- 


ished. The town of Dowluctor was utterly 
destroyed. The loss in cattle cannot be esti- 
mated. The crops suffered greatly, but it is 
hoped that enough remains to preventa famine. 

The entire flooded region looks like a waste. 
Still the condition of the survivors just after 
the catastrophe was better than was to have 
been expected. The farmers of that region 
are the most thrifty in Bengal ; the provisions 
are mostly kept buried in the ground; hence, 
though they were damaged by water, they 
can still be used for food. Wherever Sir R. 
Temple went, he found the people drying 
grain in the sun. Until harvest-time the 
cocoanuts will be of some assistance. Prior 
to the calamity the harvest promised to be 
very bountiful; as it is, it will be a fair one. 
About sixty relief stations were established. 
The official journal says:—‘ Wherever the 
storm-wave struck, not a third part of the 
population, it is believed, survives. The is- 
lands have only a fourth of their former in- 
habitants. The odor of the decaying carcas- 
ses is intolerable, and a general outbreak of 
cholera is hourly expected.” 

From an official communication, it appears 
that there perished in Chittagong during the 
storm over 3000 souls, and between October 
31st and December 31st, 4399 persons died of 
cholera. Since New-Year’s cholera has raged 
fearfully. In the district of Noakhotly there 
died in October 43,544 persons, and in the 
following three months 30,263. Indeed, with 
the exception of the islands of Hattia and 
Sundney, the deaths from cholera every where 
have exceeded those caused by the inundation. 
On these two islands the number of deaths in 
October was 34,708 ; later it was only 7139. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 
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* For “The Friend.” 
Free Quakers. 
(Continued from page 166.) 

A private account states “that on the 16th 
day of the Ninth month, 1782, the Committee 
met. T. Matlack and others representing the 
petitioners were present to enforce their views, 


whilst Nicholas Waln and a few members of 


the Meeting for Sufferings were there to re- 
but them. The memorial and remonstrance 
ot Isaac Howell and White Matlack were first 
read; then the petition of ‘T. Matlack and 
and others; after which, the petitioners pro- 
duced their evidence. The Friends quietly 
listened to the various testimonies given in 
relation to the disownment of individuals; and 
by the time the accusers were fairly through 
with their evidence, N. Waln had determined 
on his course of action. He perceived that 
the principal instigators and leaders in the 
business, carefully kept their own cases out 
of sight; and he knew their reasons. Ad- 
dressing the committee he stated, that it was 
true, a number of the individuals who were 
gathered there to complain against Friends, 
had been disowned by them, and that on va- 
rious accounts. Then turning suddenly round 
tg one who had been disowned for cock-fight- 
ing, he said, “ What wast thou disowned for?” 
This unexpected turn completely confounded 
this coveter of other people’s property; he 
dared not answer ; and his confusion made it 
plainly manifest to the inquisitive eyes of the 
committee, that he was ashamed of the cause. 
The keen eye of Nicholas rested upon the 
quailing man, till he thought the fall effect of 
such an exposure had been produced on the 
committee, and he then turned toasecond, and 
a third, each disowned for something disrep- 
utable, with the like queries. These all ex- 
perienced similar feelings to the one first 
addressed. They were sensible that their 
designs had been baftled, and that the com- 
mittee must have seen, that however fair 
their representations, the principals engaged 
in the business, had been disowned for no 
love of country or devotion to its cause. The 
committee soon adjourned. 

On the 17th of the month, which was the 
next day after the above mentioned meeting 
of the committee, the following minute of the 
General Assembly was made, the prosecutors 
not making their appearance: ‘On a repre- 
sentation of the committee to whom the re- 
monstrance of divers persons, inhabitants of 
Philadelphia, who have been disowned by the 
people called Quakers, was referred and also 
the memorial of Isaac Howell and White 
Matlack, it appears that Nicholas Waln re- 
quested that Isaac Howell and White Matlack 
furnish the committee with the names of such 
persons as they represent, and with proper 
authority from said persons for such repre- 
sentation. Whereupon the question was put: 
Will the house give further instructions to 
their committee on this subject ? and carried 
in the negative.” 

9th mo. 18th, 1782. 
of the General Assembly was made, viz. :— 
“Whereas business of the utmost importance 
is now before this house, which will require 
all the time and attention they can devote to 
the service of the public in their present ses- 
sion; and it having been represented on be- 
half of the committee appointed on the me- 
morial of Isaac Howell and White Matlack, 
and on the other petitions relating tothe said 
memorial, that the committee have appoint- 


The following order| 


ed the parties therein concerned to attend 
them for a further hearing this afternoon, 
which would impede the house from proceed. 
ing in the above mentioned important busi. 
ness, therefore ordered that the Clerk give 
notice to the parties not to attend this after. 
noon.” 

In the afternoon, the following conclusion 
was come to:—‘The committee appointed 
(Sept. 4th) on the memorial of Isaac Howell 
und White Matlack, made a report in part 
which was read, and on motion and by special 
order the same was read the second time, 
Whereupon ordered that the proceedings of 
the said committee as reported by them, to- 
gether with the papers accompanying the 
same, be referred to the succeeding Assembly,’ 

The Assembly adjourned a few days after. 

19th day of the 9th mo., 1782. The Friends 
named on the 13th to attend the Committee 
of the Assembly of Pennsylvania on Second- 
day last, report that they did attend the said 
committee; when our accusers manifested 
great industry and earnestness, having col- 
lected a number of persons as evidences, in- 
tended to support the allegations contained 
in their memorial, and also produced copies 
of testimonies issued by divers Monthly Meet- 
ings against persons who had deviated in their 
conduct from our peaceable, Christian princi- 
ples; which being read and examined, the 
committee adjourned the business to Fourth- 
day, the 18th instant, at 3 o’clock, at which 
time the Friends appointed again attended, 
when the Clerk of the General Assembly 
handed the Clerk of this Meeting a written 
notice ; a copy of which is as follows: 

Sir,—I am directed by the honorable the 
House of General Assembly of Pennsylva- 
nia, to inform 'you that you need not attend 
the Committee of General Assembly this 
afternoon, on the business of Isaac Howell 
and White Matlack, their Memorial. 

Peter Z. Luoyp, 
Clerk of the General Assembly. 
Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 1782, two o’clock P. M. 

Mr. John Drinker. 

10th mo. 17th, 1782. The Friends appointed 
to attend the Committee of Assembly, on the 
business of the memorial of Isaac Howell and 
White Matlack, are desired to keep the mat- 
ter watchfally in view, that proper attention 
may be given if occasion should arise therefor. 

Nothing of interest ig mentioned on the 
minutes of the Free Quakers until the meeting 
of the Society on the 17th day of 9th mo. 1782. 

The Memorial and Remonstrance, signed 
by Isaac Howell and White Matlack, and pre- 
sented to the General Assembly, was read and 
considered. The Society approved of Memo- 
rial and Remonstrance, and ordered that a 
copy of this minute be made out, signed by 
the Clerk and delivered to Isaac Howell and 
White Matlack, to be used by them in sup- 
port of the said Memorial in such manner as 
they may find necessary. 

There isa note on the margin of the minutes 
which states, “divers Friends observing that 
a pretence was made, that the petition of 
Isaac Howell and White Matlack was not with 
the approbation of the disowned Friends, the 
following representation was made and sign- 
ed.”’ 

To the Representatives of the Freemen of the 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General 

Assembly. 





We the subscribers, disowned by the peo- 
ple called Quakers, do hereby certify that we 
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request that a law may be passed for declar- 

ing the rights of persons disowned by that 
people, and other purposes expressed in the 

Bemortal of Isaac Howell and White Matlack 
and presented to the Honorable House. 

Signed by thirty-five persons. 

On the 6th of the 3rd mo., 1783. The fol- 
lowing minute of the ation for Sufferings, 
indicates that efforts were renewed to obtain 
further action of the Assembly 

‘‘ Being informed that some of those persons 
who have heretofore exhibited charges against 
Friends, and endeavored to obtain a law giv- 
ing them a share in the estate held for the 
use of our religious Society, have again re- 
newed their application to the Assembly now 
sitting ; the committee appointed to attend to 
that business are desired to continuea diligent 
care therein, and James Pemberton and Henry 
Drinker are desired to apply for an authenti- 
cated copy of their said late application to the 
present Assembly.” 

The following is a copy of the petition, viz. : 
To the Representatives of the Freemen of the 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General 

Assembly met, respectfully showeth : 

That the subscriber and White Matlack, on 
behalf of themselves and others, presented a 
Memorial and Remonstrance to the honorable 
House on the 21st of August last, praying 
that a law might be passed for declaring the 
rights of persons disowned by the people call- 
ed Quakers, and other purposes expressed in |2 
said Memorial. The honorable House then 
took the said Memorial into their considera- 
tion and appointed “a' committee to confer 
with the memorialists, examine the facts 
set forth in the Memorial and report to the 
House :” that as the above order of the House 
was only in part complied with, they hoped 
the idouse would have entered on a further 
consideration of this business before them in 
the earlier part of the present sitting; but 
finding it still omitted, they pray the honor- 
able House will now resume the further con- 
sideration of the said Memorial and Remon- 
strance, and grant to your memorialists that 
protection to which they are of right so clearly 
entitled. 

In addition to former petitions 
leave to present the inclosed. 

Isaac Howe .t. 


Prohibition Does Prohibit, 

Ex-Gov. Nelson Dingley, Jr., at the State 
Reform Temperance Convention, held the 6th 
of last month, delivered an address upon the 
progress of the cause in Maine, in which he 
said: 

“Tt is half a century since the temperance 
movement was inaugurated in Maine; forty- 
three years since it was placed on the total- 
abstinence platform ; thirty-seven years since 
the practicability of rescuing the intemperate 
from the influence of the fearful appetite for 
alcoholic liquors was generally accepted ; 
thirty-six years since Maine first practically 
recognized the importance of aiding moral 
efforts by removing by law, so far as possi- 
ble, the temptations of the dram-shop; and 
nearly five years since the reform movement 
among drinking men was iuitiated in this 
State.” 

He then proceeded to show what was ac- 
complished : 

“Statistics collected and published in 1832 
by Secretary Pond, of the Maine State Tem- 
perance Association, showed that with a popu- 
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lation of only 450,000 there were 2,000 places 
or bars in which intoxicating liquors were 
openly sold as a beverage—one- -grog-shop to 
every 225 men, women, and children. Nearly 
every store and tavern sold liquor by the 
glass. The sales of these 2,000 places were 
ten million dollars annually, mainly cheap 
rum, or $20 for each inhabitant. At that 
time Maine was in the same condition as to 
the use of intoxicating liquors as other States. 
Since then there has been some improvement 
in the country at large. Statistics compiled 
in 1872 by Mr. Young, of the Internal Revenue 
Department, show that the sales of intoxica- 
ting liquors in the United States for the pre- 
vious year were about six hundred million 
dollars, or $16 per inhabitant. Later esti- 
mates swell the sales to seven handred mil- 
lions, with the increase of population. This 
puts the average sale and consumption of 
liquors in this country at the present time at 
$16 for every man, woman, and child—a 
marked gain for the whole country. 

“But Maine had gained much more than 
the country as a whole. Last year the sales 
of liquors by the hundred town-agencies in 
Maine, ostensibly for medical and mechanical 
purposes, were nearly $100.000; or, with our 
present population of 625,000, about 15 cents 
per inhabitant. Instead of 2,000 open bars, 
as we had in 1832, which with our present 
popalation would proportionally give us about 

2,800 now, so far as I can learn there is no 
bar or place in our State where liquor is 
openly sold in known defiance of law. How 
much there is secretly sold is largely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. The friends of temperance 
think not over $500,000—making the aggre- 
gate sales in the State $600,000, or $1 per in- 
habitant. The wildest enemies of temperance 
do not set the aggregate sales higher than 


professors of Christianity whether they have 
the true, living, powerful, saving knowledge 
of Christ or no,” &. It appears to have pro- 
voked the ayimadversions of one Thomas 
Hicks, who wroteta book to prove that the 
Quakers actount the blood of Christ no more 
than a commongéhing; yea, no more than 
the blood of a common thief.” Isaac Pen- 
ington, sometime atter seeing the latter alle- 
gation, replied to it in a tract styled “The 
flesh ard blood of Christ in the mystery, and 
in the outward,” wherein he shows the false 
inferences drawn by Hicks from his question, 
and clearly sets forth his own views, and that 
of the Society of Friends on this point of doc- 
trine. As this is a subject that has engaged 
the thoughts of some of latter time, and one. 
concerning which it is highly important that 
just views should be entertained, some ab- 
stracts from the work of I. Penington respect- 
ing it are herewith presented. He says: 
“This query, ‘can outward blood cleanse the 
conscience,’ doth ndt necessarily, nor indeed 
at all infer that the blood of Christ as to the 
outward was but a common thing or useless. 
If I had been to answer this query myself, he 
doth not know what my answer would have 
been. It was put to the professors to answer 
inwardly in their hearts, who, I did believe, 
upon serious consideration could not but con- 
fess, in way of answer thereto, that outward 
blood itself, or of itself, could not cleanse and 
purge away the filth that was inward; but 
that must be done by that which is inward, 
living and spiritual. ‘Then hereby had they 
been brought to see the necessity of the mys- 
tery, the spirit, the power, the life of the Son 
to be inwardly revealed in them; and then 
had I obtained my end. * * * And if they 
could once come to this to own the flesh and 
blood in the mystery, and so come to partake 
one million dollars, or less than $2 per in-jof its cleansing and nourishing virtue, and 
habitant. Concede even this high estimate,!not fix and appropriate that to the outward 
and we have the sale and use of intoxicating] which chiefly belongs to the mystery,—I say 


liquors in Maine only one-tenth what they |if they could but go thus far with me in own- 
were forty years ago, and one-eighth what they jing the inward life and power in the sensible 
are to-day on the average in the remainder of|feeling and operation thereof, | could meet 
the Union. them a great way in speaking glorious things 

‘More specific statistics point to similar |of, and attributing a cleansing or washing virtue 
conclusions, as to the marked reduction in|fo the outward, in and through and with the in- 
the use and sale of intoxicating liquors in|ward. For | do not separate the inward and 
Maine. In 1830 there were thirteen dis-|outward in my own mind; but the Lord 
tilleries in this State, manufacturing about|opened my heart, and taught me thas to dis- 
one miliion gallons of rum (two gallons to|tinguish according to the Scriptures in love 
each inhabitant), all of which, together with |to them and for their sakes. For it was not 
about 300,000 gallons of imported liquors,|my intent to deny the outward, or make it 
were consumed in the State, to make no ac-|appear as a common or useless thing. There 
count of fermented liquors and cider drank. |never was such a sense in my heart, nor was 
Now there is nota single distillery or brewery ever a word written or spoken by me to that 
in the State. Of the tive hundred taverns in/end.” * * * “The Spirit, the water, and the 
the State in 1833 all but forty had an open|blood, inwardly sprinkled, inwardly poured 
bar. Now no tavern in Maine has an open|by God upon the soul, inwardly felt and 
bar, and not one out of ten sells liquor even |drank in by the thirsty earth, do cleanse, do 
surreptitiously to guests. In 1830 nearly |feed, do nourish, do refresh. Doth not God 
every store in the State sold liquor as freely|promise to sprinkle clean water upon his 
as calico and molasses; now there is not|Israel in the new covenant, and they shall be 
known to be a general ‘trader in the State{clean? Oh read inwardly! Ob wait to be 


who sells “+ coon Nat. hare ont Advocate. |taught of God to read inwardly, that ye may 
* 





|know what these things mean!” * 

“ Now as touching the outward, which ye say 
we deny because of our testimony to the in- 
ward, I have frequently given a most solemn 
testimony thereto; and God knoweth it to be 
—|the truth of my heart, and that the testifying 

“Can outward blood cleanse ?”’ Ito the inward from which the outward came, 

This question is one of several queries \doth not make the outward void, but rather 
which Isaac Penington puts forth in a treatise establish it in its place and service. God him- 
written by him entitled, “ A question to the ‘self who knew what virtue was in the inward 
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yet hath pleased to make use of the outward ; 
and who may contradict or slight his wisdom 
and counsel therein? Glorious was the ap- 
pearance and manifestation of his Son in flesh ; 
precious his subjection and- holy obedience to 
his Father ; his giving himself up to death for 
sinners was of great esteem in his eye! J 
was a spotless sacrifice of great value, and effec- 
tual for the remission of sins: and I do acknow- 
ledge humbly unto the Lord the remission of 
my sins thereby, and bless the Lord for it; 
even for giving up his Son to death for as all, 
and giving all that believe in his name and 
power to partake of remission through him.” 

From the foregoing testimonies of this 
deeply experienced servant of Christ it will 
abundantly appear that he ascribed the cleans- 
ing of the soul from sin and impurity pri- 
marily to the outward blood of Christ shed 


1 John i. 7, 9. “ Butif we walk in the light, 
as He is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin. If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unriyhteous- 
ness.” 

Eph. v. 25, 26. “Christ also loved the 
church and gave himself for it, that He might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water 
by the word.” 

John xvii. 19. Sunctify them through thy 
Truth, thy word is Truth. 

Rom. xv. 16. “That the offering up of the 
Gentiles might be acceptable, being sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost.” 

1 Cor, vi. 11. “But ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 



















upon the cross at Jerusalem, as that which| God.” 
opened the new and living way of access by| Rev. i. 5. “Unto Him that loved us, and 


Him into the holy and spiritual sanctuary 
where the penitent and Believing heart may 
be ‘‘sprinkled from an evil conscience,” and 
the contrite soul washed and sanctified “ in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God.” Thus there is no divorce be- 
tween those things which God hath joined 
together; the inward operation is not with- 
out the outward blood-shedding, and no one 
can claim to be saved and washed by the out 
ward blood of Christ excepting as they re- 
ceive and submit to Him in His inward and 
heart-cleansing operations by the Holy Spirit. 
This has ever been the faith of the Society of 
Friends, and is in accordance with the fullow- 
ing Scriptures, which testify of these im. 
portant truths. 

Heb. ix. 13, 14. “ For if the blood of bulls 
and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprink- 
ling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying 
of the flesh; How much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offer- 
ed himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God ?” 

Heb. x. 9,10. “Then said He, lo, I came 
to do thy will, O God! * * By the which 
will we are sanctified through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all.”’ 

Heb. x. 21, 22: ‘‘ And having an high Priest 
over the house of God ; Let us draw near with 
a true heart in fall assurance of faith, having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
our bodies washed with pure water.” 

Heb. x. 28, 29. “ He that despised Moses’ 
law died without mercy under two or three| 
witnesses; of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who 
hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and 
hath counted the blood of the covenant where- 
with he was sanctified an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite unto the Spirit of grace.” 

Heb. xii. 24. “ And to Jesus the Mediator 
of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling that speaketh better things than 
that of Abel.” 

Heb. xiii. 12. “ Wherefore Jesus also, that 
He might sanctify the people with His own 
blood, suffered without the gate.” 

1 Peter i. 2. “ Elect, &., through sanctif- 
cation of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprink 


washed us from our sins in His own blood,” &e. 
Rev. vii. 14. “ Have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


John xv. 3. “ Now ye are clean through the 


word which | have spoken unto you.” 
Titus iii. 5. “ He saved us by the washing 
of regeneration,” &e. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Usitep States.—The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
convened at Harrisburg on the 1st inst. From the 
Public Ledger of this city, of the 2d, we take the follow- 
ing: “ Yesterday nearly five of the capacious columns 
of the Ledger were taken up with the message of Gov- 
ernor Hartranft to the Legislature. In 1701, Governor 
Penn’s message to the General Assembly was so brief 
that it may be quoted in a paragraph, and as it contains 
some good advice, this remarkable State paper is here 
quoted in full : 

‘Friends.—Your union is what I desire, but your 
peace and accommodating of one another, is what | ex- 
pect from you; the reputation of it is something; the 
reality much more. I desire you to remember and ob- 
serve what I say. Yield in circumstances to preserve 
essentials, and, being safe in one another, you will al- 
ways be so in esteem with me. Make me not sad, now 
I am going to leave you; since it is for you as well as 
your friend and proprietary and Governor, 

(Signed) WILLIAM Penn,’” 

In the city of New York, during the Twelfth month, 
one hundred failures and assignments, with liabilities 
aggregating nearly $8,000,000, were reported. This is 
the heaviest record of the kind for any month of 1877, 
and the figures show an increase of 25 per cent. in 
number, and 300 per cent. in amount on the list fur the 
preceding month. 

The total coinage of the United States mints in the 
Twelfth month was *5 343,083, of which $3,335,360 
was in gold pieces, and $2,007,723 in silver.- 

Arrangements have been made by the Post-Office De- 
partment for a fast tri-weekly mail to the West Indies. 
It is expected the time between New York and Havana 
will be reduced to 884 hours. 

A severe snow storm, with high wind, prevailed along 
the New England coast on the night of the 2nd inst. 
A number of vessels were driven ashore and wrecked, 
some of which are entirely lost. Several lives are 
known to have been lost. The weather has since be- 
come intensely cold in many parts of the Eastern and 
Middle States. At Manchester, N. H., on the morning 
of the 7th, the mercury stood 27° below zero, and at 
Fort Fairfield, Me., at 42 degrees below. A severe 
snow storm is reported in the Canadas, at Montreal the 
snow being a foot deep. 

The public debt statement issued on the 2d, shows a 
decrease for the 12th month of $71,623.15. This is the 
first decrease in 12th month since 1873. 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing at noon on the 5th inst., was 312. 





According to vital statistics for the year 1877, 26,194 
: F ¢ Wh pio es : , , 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” persons died in the city of New York. 
1 Peter i. 18. “ Forasmuch as ye know that} Markets, &e.— American gold 102}. U. 8. sixes, 


ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, 
&e., but with the precious blood of Christ,’ &c. 
Verse 22. “Seeing ye have purified your souls 
in obeying the Truth through the Spirit,” &c. 


1881, 106}; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 103; do. 1867, 105}; 
do. 1868, 107 ; new 5’s, 1053; new 4} per cents, 103}; 
new 4 per cents, 101}. 

Cotton.—For uplands and New Orleans, 113 a 11} 
ets. per pound, Petroleum.—Crude at 10 cts. in bar- 


rels, and standard white at 12} cts. for export, and 15a 
15} cts. per gallon for home use. “se 3 

Flour and Meal.—Minnesota extra at $5.50 a $5.60 
for low; $6 for good; $6.25 a $6.50 for fancy. Penna, 
extra family at $6.25 for fair; $6.50 for fancy; Ohio 
do. do. at $6.75 for choice, and patent and other high 
grades at $8 a $9. Rye flour steady at $3.90 a $4, 
Buckwheat meal is quoted at $2.70 a $2.80 per 100 Ibs, 
Bran sells at $20 per ton. “4 

Grain.—Wheat, Penna. red at $1.40; western No. 2, 
at $1.37 a $1.38; western amber, good, at $1.42 a4 
$1.42}; Delaware do., prime at $1.45. Rye ranges 
from 68 a 75 cts. for western and Penna. Corn, in the 
cars and grain depot, at 54 a 58 cts. Oats, 35 a 38 cts, 
per bushel. : . 

Fresh Fruits.—Apples, New York State, choice per 
barrel, $3.50 a $4; fair to good do. $2.25 a $3 ; second, 
$1.50 a $2 per barrel. Cranberries, $1 a $1.90 per 
bushel crate, and $3.50 a $6 per barrel. 

Potatoes and Onions.—Early rose, per bushel, 55a 
60 cts.; Peach blows, 50 a 60 cts. ; Peerless, 50 a 55 cts. 
Onions, western, $1.75 a $1.90; do. eastern, $1.85 a $2; 
red, $1.25 a $1.50. 

Seeds.—Clover at 7} a 8} cts. per lb.; timothy at 
$1.50, and flaxseed at $1.50 a $1.52 per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Timothy, 75 a 80 cts. per 100 Ibs. ; 
mixed 65 a 75 cts., and straw, 50 to 60 cts. per 100 Ibs, 

Beef cattle are in demand at 3 a7 cts. as to quality, 
Sheep at 4 a 6 cts. as to condition, and hogs 5} a 64 ets. 
per pound. During the year just closed there were re- 
ceived and sold at the Philadelphia markets, 185,350 
beeves, 13,120 cows, 242,400 hegs, and 545,870 sheep. 

Fore1Gn.— Londm.—The morning papers of the 7th 
inst. announce the death of the Marquis of Aylesbury, 
at the age of 74 years. 

The Labor News, in reviewing the industrial situa- 
tion, finds discontent and strife in the chief industries 
of the nation. The colliers and iron workers have 
agreed, after a struggle, to a reduttion of wages, and a 
further reduction is expected ; the textile trades are de- 
pressed, and some of the representative mills are run- 
ning on short time. In the:building trades, the dispute 
between employers and warkmen continues, the former 
getting occasional help at the rates they have offered, 
but soon losing the assistance they have secured, the 
new workmen joining the strikers. 

Telegram from London on the 7th, quote U.S. bonds 
at 106 for the new 5’s, 105} for 1867’s, 1013 for the old 
6’s, and 104 for the new 4} per cents. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, is reported to be 
seriously ill. 

A letter from Colonel T. W. Knox, dated Singapore 
on the 6th of last month, informs that “ The Siamese 
are putting their forts, ships and army in fighting con- 
dition, in anticipation of trouble with China, The em- 
bargo upon the exportation of rice will probably cease 
on the 3lst, as the harvest was much better than was 
expected. Several ships are in port awaiting the rais- 
ing of the embargo to load rice. The number of 
American ships that arrived in Bangkok harbor during 
1877, was double the whole number for 1876. The 
Siamese authorities are desirous of increasing trade 
with the United States, and offer to do every thing in 
their power to accomplish that result.” 

At the request of the Porte, England has interviewed 
Russia in reference to a cessation of hostilities between 
the two countries. Russia has replied, that if Turkey 
desires an armistice, application must be made directly 
to the commander-in-chief of the Russian forces. It is 
thought the Porte will not take any further steps till 
| after the meeting of the English Parliament. 
| Inthe mean time the Russian forces are reported to 

be moving forward, as the weather will permit. The 
soldiers in both armies are said to suffer greatly from 
the intense cold. Two divisions of the Russians are 
reported to have crossed the Balkans. 





There is now for sale at “ Frrenps’ Book Store,” 
“ Memoirs and Letters of Richard and Elizabeth 
Shackleton, (late of Ballitore, Ireland,) compiled by 
their daughter, Mary Leadbetter.” Price $1.00. 

Also, “ Memoirs of the Life and Gospel labors of 
Samuel Fothergill. with Selections from his Correspond- 
ence. Also an account of the Life and Travels of his 
father, John Fothergill.” Price $1.00. 

Also, “ Extracts from Letters of John Barclay to 
Mary B. Price 12 cents. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haun, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





